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United Kingdom— Commonwealth Teachers’ 
Exchange 


THE League of the British Common- 
wealth and Empire is the Official 
Agent to the Education Authorities 
at Home and Overseas, for the Inter- 
change of Teachers between the 
United Kingdom and Countries of 
the Commonwealth. The Chairman 
is Sir Graham Savage, C.B., and the 
League has an able and enthusiastic 
Director in Mr. W. J. Rood, 0.B.E. 


Mr. W. F. Houghton heads the Inter- 
change Committee. 
In 1959 the Interchange of Teach- 


ers’ Scheme between the United 
Kingdom and Commonwealth coun- 
tries reached its fortieth anniversary. 
Since 1919, 6,728 exchanges have 
been arranged, the great majority of 
them (80 per cent) being women. 
There are now Selection Boards in 
London for English and Welsh appli- 
cants and in Edinburgh for the Scots. 

The Scheme is open to teachers in 
all types of schools ranging from 
Nursery Schools to Public Schools 
and lecturers in Technical and Teach- 
er Training Colleges. In recent years 
there have been considerably fewer 
applicants for Australia and South 
Africa and although in 1959 many 
Australian teachers were anxious to 


come to the United Kingdom, only 
mine teachers from this country 
could be found to take their places. 
The high cost of transport was the 
most important factor in discourag- 
ing a fuller flow from the United 
Kingdom. But the League enters 
their forty-first year heartened by Her 
Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom’s decision to offer the fol- 
lowing grants towards the cost of 
travel to British teachers selected for 
Interchange with countries in the 
Southern Hemisphere : — 

Australia—{f250 per teacher for 
a maximum quota of 30 teach- 
ers; 

New Zealand—f250 per teacher 
for a maximum quota of 15 
teachers; 

South Africa—ranging from £45 
to £75 (according to the Pro- 
vince to which the teacher 
goes) for a maximum of 10 
teachers; 

Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland—f8o0 per teacher 
for a maximum quota of five 
teachers. 

Although this was not one of the 
official recommendations of the Com- 
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monwealth Education Conference 
held at Oxford last July, the United 
Kingdom delegates to the Conference 
did discuss these proposals with those 
from oversea. Another co. equence 
of these discussions at Oxford will be 
an overhaul by the oversea Common- 
wealth countries of their exchange 
arrangements so as to increase the 
number of exchange teachers. At 
present the main flow is to and from 
the United Kingdom. 

The special financial arrangement 
for teachers going on exchange to 
Canada is unchanged. Each teacher 
receives a British Government grant 
of £375. This is not a travel grant 
but is given as an offset against loss 
due to the devaluation of the {1 sterl- 
ing. Each Canadian teacher on ex- 
change leaves behind 250 dollars for 
the benefit of the United Kingdom 
teacher taking his or her place. This 
is one of the conditions laid down by 
the Canadian Educational Associa- 
tion. 

The South West Africa Education 
Department is now making loans and 
giving bursaries to their teachers for 
exchanges. Mr. A. M. J, du Plessis, 
B.A., Principal of Swakopmund Pri- 
mary School, is in England for a year 
in exchange for a London County 
Council teacher, Mr. J. P. Sullivan. 
Mr, du Plessis is attached to a L.C.C. 


school for retarded children and in- 
tends to open a remedial school for 
children on his return to his own 
territory. 

Another interesting development 
has been in the field of Technical 
Education. In March, 1959, Mr. W. 
M. Robertson, Superintendent of 
Technical Schools in New South 
Wales, inquired about the possibility 
of the exchange of lecturers in Tech- 
nical Colleges. Later in that month 
the League was informed that the 
Commonwealth Studies Foundation 
of the Royal Commonwealth Society* 
had agreed to allocate {500 to the 
League of the British Commonwealth 
and Empire towards the cost of the 
passages of two United Kingdom 
teachers on an exchange teacher 
basis. These awards came at a most 
opportune moment and enabled two 
masters—Mr. R. Exton, of Mill Hill 
School, London, and Mr. A. W. Lee, 
of the Royal Technical College, Sal- 
ford, to go to Sydney, New South 
Wales. 

Although the Interchange Scheme 
is the League’s main object its head- 
quarters continue to be something of 
a Mecca for many other teachers from 
overseas. Most of these visitors seek 
advice on temporary employment, 
educational visits, and accommoda- 
tion. Increasing interest in Com- 

continued on page 10 


* Digest Spotlight focused on the Royal Commonwealth Society in the person of 
its Chairman, Earl de la Warr, in March 1960. 
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Inside the Royal Kraal of Lobamba. 
to right: Miss Sheila Mackinnon, Miss Dora Hopkins, Miss Edith Soloman, Mr, Sukati 
(Interpreter, trained at London School of Economics and now an Administrator for the 
Government at Nbebane), Princess Gcinaphi, daughter of the Paramount Chief of 
Swaziland, and Miss Brenda Mills, 


U.K, Exchange Teachers in South Africa 


Left 





Round the Commonwealth 


(1) THE CHANGING ROLE OF WHITE LEADERSHIP IN 
TROPICAL AFRICA 


by SIR CHARLES ARDEN-CLARKE, G.c.M.G., D.C.c. 


LIKE all revolutionary movements, 
African nationalism cannot stand still. 
It has to keep appealing to the imagi- 
nations of its followers and flattering 
their self-esteem as a counterblast to 
the unpleasant facts with which it is 
bound to confront them when it takes 
over the management, and can no 
longer blame colonialism for the 
shortcomings of life and the obliga- 
tions of toil. Herein lies the greatest 
danger: that, so long as European 
experts and civil servants are there 
and European enterprise evident— 
and two of Tanganyika’s main indus- 
tries, sisal and diamonds, are non- 
African owned—nationalist leaders 
will be driven to blame Europeans 
and Asians for the failures and diffi- 
culties they must inevitably encoun- 
ter. This could make conditions of 
trade and living intolerable for many 
Europeans. 

Moreover, in order to control their 
politically inexperienced and over- 
sanguine followers, and to counteract 
the disruptive influence of tribalism, 
nationalist leaders may well be forced 
into measures repugnant to our 
notions of democracy. We should 
be unrealistic if we did not recog- 
nize that some of our most cherished 
freedoms, like rights of free speech, 
free assembly and a free Press, are 
alien concepts not necessarily cher- 
ished by African nationalists. The 


concept of Her Majesty’s Opposition, 
an alternative government waiting in 
the wings to take over, is not one 
that accords either with African tra- 
dition or with nationalist inclination, 
and it seems unlikely to survive the 
European political withdrawal from 
Africa. 


Outlook—Stormy 


While forms of government, so 
long as they fulfil their primary func- 
tion of keeping law and order, are 
not the direct concern of commercial 
enterprises, they obviously do con- 
cern closely those Europeans perm- 
anently settled in Africa. Here is 
another of the great difficulties of 
reconciling African self-rule with a 
multi-racial economy. British people 
who have settled in East and Central 
Africa, and their descendants who 
may now have reached a third and 
even fourth generation, are no less 
deeply attached to democratic forms 
than are the people of Britain. They 
look on these as their birthright, and 
to give them up to leaders of another 
race will be painful and, in some 
cases, well-nigh intolerable. But, so 
long as democratic forms survive, 
their very operation will extinguish 
the political influence of Europeans, 
whose numbers are everywhere too 
small to count on the basis of one- 
man-one-vote, to which I believe all 


Extract from an article published in ‘Optima 
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African countries will come soon after 
they reach independence, if not be- 
fore. 

The outlook for Europeans settled 
in Africa is, therefore, stormy and 
uncertain. It is to everyone’s inter- 
est that they should stay, and con- 
tinue to enrich their countries by 
their skill, enterprise and capital. 
Their precipitate departure would, in 
many cases, cripple the economy, 
ruin the revenues and create whole- 
sale unemployment. But, when 
everything is done to cushion them 
against the shocks of change, and to 
train Africans in responsibility and 
skills, Europeans must still face the 
fact that a transfer of power must 
soon come, and that countries which 
have been under the Colonial Office 
will not be the same when they are 
ruled by nationalist African govern- 
ments. Racial privilege is bound to 
go. So also may some of the stand- 
ards which British people and gov- 
ernments have set themselves over- 
seas. 


Human Touch 


I certainly do not suggest a whole- 
sale collapse into corruption, nepo- 
tism and inefficiency. On the con- 
trary, most nationalist leaders are 
well aware of the dangers, and are 
resolved to confound those Critics 
who have been contemptuous of 
African ability to keep up what are 
sometimes called civilized standards. 
There is no reason to suppose that 
trains will abandon their schedules, 
doctors and barristers their ethics, 
judges their impartiality, civil ser- 
vants their incorruptibility and 
teachers their curricula. Neverthe- 


less, there are bound to be changes. 
The fact that the new African gov- 
ernments are trying to do everything 
at once with far too few trained men 
and women seems almost certain to 
lead to breakdowns and improvisa- 
tions; and the African way of doing 
things, though often effective, is not 
the same as the European. One has 
only to see the difference between 
the wards of an African-run bush 
hospital and a European-run urban 
one to understand this. It is not that 
Africans cannot achieve European 
standards through some defect of 
their character; it is because they 
prefer more human warmth and in- 
formality to the aseptic rigours of a 
stern medical routine, and look on 
time as a servant rather than a mas- 
ter. Public opinion, which provides 
the sanction for codes of conduct, 
varies from country to country. 
These differences of outlook exist be- 
tween races, as they exist between 
nations and classes within nations, 
and it will be the European who will, 
in future, have to adapt himself to 
the African viewpoint, instead of the 
other way round. 


A hollow victory 


Independence would be for Afri- 
cans a hollow victory indeed if the 
new governments did not stamp their 
own imprint on countries which have 
for 60 years or so been moulded by 
foreigners. For Europeans, it will not 
be easy to give up privileges they 
have enjoyed for so long and to adapt 
themselves to a different, and, in 
some cases, even a repugnant, form 
of life. There will be some who will 
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not be prepared to make this adjust- 
ment, possibly among them some that 
Africa can spare the least. A period 
of improvisation lies ahead. But those 
who will leave seem likely to be few 
in number, and it is probable that 


they will be replaced by others who 
will come with different intentions: 
as instructors, trainers and experts, 
rather than as builders of a new life 
for themselves and their children in 
another land. 


(2) OVERSEAS INVESTMENT IN AUSTRALIA 


OVERSEAS investment in Australian 
companies reached the near-record 
figure of fAr11I8,600,000 during 
1958-59, according to a report by the 
Bureau of Census and Statistics. 


This figure compared with the pre- 
vious year’s total of £A103,900,000, 
and the record 1956-57 level of 
£A119 million. Portfolio investment 
totalled fA18,800,000, compared 
with {£A7,600,000 in the previous 
year, and was more than double the 


previous peak of £A8,800,000 in 
1956-57. 


Australian branches of overseas 
concerns contributed £A11,600,000 
in unremitted profits and £A9,400- 
ooo in other investment. Australian 
subsidiaries had undistributed profits 


of £As51,800,000 and other invest- 
ment totalling £A126 million. 

Britain, with {£A63,700,000, and 
the United States, with £A43,100,- 
coo, were the biggest contributors. 

The cumulative inflow of invest- 
ment from July 1957 to June 1959 
was {£A945,400,000, of which 
£A548,800,000 (61.9 per cent) came 
from the United Kingdom and 
£A260,900,000 (27.6 per cent) from 
the United States. 

Paid-up capital and other obliga- 
tions of Australian companies held 
overseas totalled £A534,100,000 at 
June 30 last year. Of this £A279,- 
700,000 was held in Britain, £A77,- 
700,000 in the United States, £A33- 
100,000 in New Zealand, and {£A7,- 
300,000 in Canada. 


From Australian News 


(3) FEDERAL HEALTH 


WITH Federation it was possible 
greatly to expand the medical service 
as a whole. In 1958 African hospitals 
costing around a million pounds each 
were completed in Salisbury and 
Bulawayo, each having the latest and 
best plant and equipment available. 
In 1959 the Salisbury African hos- 


IN CENTRAL AFRICA 
pital treated half a million out- 
patients and admitted 16,000 odd 
patients to its wards. These figures 
included maternity cases, for most 
African women now prefer to have 
their babies in hospital if it is at all 
possible. 

In spite of the African’s prejudice 


From Women’s Voluntary Services of Central Africa 
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in favour of fee-paying, the national 
health service for Africans is free and 
non-contributory. Last year the 
Federal Parliamentary vote for Health 
was around £8,000,000, which is 
about 12 per cent of the total 
Federal revenue. (Projects for the 
coming year already come to an esti- 
mated {£2,350,000.) It is estimated 
that about 80 per cent of the Health 
vote is spent on Africans’ health ser- 
vices, which does not include the free 
medical treatment given by farmers 
throughout the territory to their em- 
ployees. An interesting point here is 
that over 2,000 crippled African 
children are at present undergoing 
treatment, and that the cost of all 
their footwear is paid either by em- 
ployers or by some charitable organ- 
ization outside Government. 


The training of African medical 
auxiliaries is an important aspect of 
the situation. This was begun by the 
Church of Scotland Meaical Missions 
in Nyasaland, and has been steadily 
extended throughout the three terri- 
tories. Nursing was at first con- 
sidered to be unsuitable for African 
women, but this prejudice too was 
slowly overcome, and now there are 
a number of African women taking 
a course in Salisbury and Bulawayo 
which is identical with that given to 
European nurses. This leads to State 
Registration, and the course is so 
popular that it is stated that in the 
four main centres there are over 700 
nurses and trainees working at the 
present time. 


(4) INDIAN MINES 


ON an average there are about 2,450 
working mines (other than coal) in 
India of which mica, manganese ore, 
limestone, and iron ore mines consti- 
tute 90 per cent of the total. There 
are very few mines which are mech- 
anized, worked systematically and 
winning appreciable amounts. Most 
of the mines are very small and their 


production capacity varies from a few 
tons to a thousand tons per year. 

It is felt that mine owners should 
voluntarily combine to form bigger 
units and pool their resources for 
systematic development of mines by 
improved mechanized methods and 
earmark some funds for research and 
utilization. 


EXPORT AND IMPORT STATISTICS OF MINERALS AND METALS 


Value in (Rs. *000) 


Export from India 
Metal 
& alloys 
34,542 
29,328 
73,064 


Mineral 
641,396 
460,129 
469,625 


Mineral 
94,140 


79;920 
101,683 


Import into India 

Metal Net 
& alloys Balance 
1,911,009 —1,329,211 
1,328,324 — 918,789 
1,230,131 — 789,125 


From The Mining Fournal 
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(5) DURGAPUR STEELWORKS 


THE Indian Steelworks Construction 
Co, Ltd.—ISCON—is determined to 
beat the scheduled completion date 
in April 1961 of Stage III of the new 
£105 million Durgapur Steelworks 


Course Set 


THE British Prime Minister, Mr. 
Macmillan, has, in the last few 
months, set the course of his govern- 
ment quite firmly and unchangeably 
for the unity of Europe, in the cer- 
tainty that the best and strongest will 
to defend on the part of the allies 
must disappear into thin air if the 
partners continue to live apart in 
increasing measure on the economic 
and political level. 


In all official and unofficial speeches 
this appeal has come forth lately with 
the same amount of urgency and was 
finally expressed in its most distinct 
form in a speech given by Prince 
Philip before the Anglo-German 
Society. 


Six plus Seven 


It is thus not unusual today to hear 
the call ringing out for abolishing the 
division of Europe into two hostile 
economic blocs which will of neces- 
sity result in political isolation. And 
in the latest talks last month which 
took place in Bonn, Rome, London, 
Geneva, Paris and Stockholm the 


Dr. Werner Krug, 


near Calcutta. At the end of Stage 
III more than three quarters of the 
work will be finished and at the pre- 
sent rate of progress it seems this 
target will be reached ahead of time. 


for Europe? 


English Government repeatedly stated 
that it welcomed concrete proposals 
on bringing together the Six with the 
Seven. 


The ultimate aim of the British 
Government is and remains the cre- 
ation of the largest possible Common 
Market in Europe which they have 
already attempted to bring about by 
negotiations on a European Free 
Trade Zone, which they themselves 
carried out and which failed so in- 
gloriously. The new Common Mar- 
ket should not only combine the Six 
of the EEC and the Seven of EFTA 
but also those—as they are referred 
to in London—of the ‘forgotten 
Five’, that is to say Greece, Turkey, 
Spain, Ireland and Iceland. 


It would, however, be more than 
hasty if one were to say that Eng- 
land’s entrance into the European 
Community was directly imminent. 
The wish for union is without any 
doubt there, even though the period 
of two years proposed on several 
occasions by England is probably far 
too high. 


Kieler Nachrichten 





The Soviet Economy 


(1) TRADE WITH RUSSIA: 


Conclusions of a delegation from the Institute of Directors 


(1) The delegation was profoundly 
impressed by Soviet progress to date 
and by the promise the future holds 
for it. For the first time the nation 
is within sight of a full exploitation 
of its resources. 


(2) Whatever the merits or demerits 
of the system, it works. The Seven 
Year Plan is well ahead of schedule 
and a Twenty Year Plan is on the 
stocks. The rigidity of Moscow’s 
control was eased by the 1957 de- 
centralization measures and local and 
individual initiative now have greater 
scope. 

(3) Social patterns are changing 
rapidly and, as the urge to survive 
is replaced by an urge to live weil, 
demand for consumer goods is rising. 
If it cannot be satisfied from internal 
resources the authorities will look 
abroad for what they need. 


(4) With almost unlimited mineral 
resources and a vast agriculture, the 
Soviet Union goes a long way to- 
wards being self-sufficient and foreign 
trade for the time being, at any rate, 
is a relatively minor consideration. 
At the same time, the aim of doubling 
the nation’s resources by 1965 is 
bound to create new opportunities 
for trade. 


(5) The possibility of greater 
Anglo-Soviet trade was broached by 
the Soviet authorities, not by the 
delegation, but the offer by Mr. 


Kosygin, a First Deputy Prime Min- 
ister, of ten or fifteen-year agreements 
on a balanced trade basis should be 
followed up without delay. 


(6) The Soviet authorities believe 
the U.K. to be a logical and comple- 
mentary market for trade and that 
such trade can lead to a better under- 
standing between the two peoples. 
The Russians say they will observe 
world prices and they believe their 
long-term plans offer the unique ad- 
vantage, from an industrialist’s point 
of view, of enabling them to say what 
they want and what they can sell for 
many years ahead. 


(7) So that they can earn additional 
sterling to pay for machinery that 
they would like to buy from the U.K. 
the Soviet authorities would like to 
sell fuel and gas oils, iron ore and 
other minerals to Britain, 


(8) Iron ore and other minerals are 
—according to the Soviet authorities 
—available to us against Soviet pur- 
chases of a wide range of manufac- 
tured goods in engineering. 


(9) Ministers and M.P.s are now 
following up Mr. Macmillan’s appeal 
for a more aggressive British selling 
policy and a wider search for new 
markets. In these circumstances, the 
delegation believe Britain would be 
wasting a valuable opportunity if she 
took no advantage of increasing op- 
portunities for trade with the USSR. 





THE SOVIET ECONOMY 


(2) PURCHASING POWER OF AVERAGE WORKER 


Hours of work required to buy representative commodities 


Commodity* U.S.S.R. U.K. U.S.A. 


h m h h m 
Bread, black, per Ib. 14 
Bread, white, per Ib. 18 
Beef 9 
Mutton 3 
Pork 38 
Cod 17 
Milk (pint) 17 
Butter 47 
Margarine 31 
Eggs (large) 12 
Sugar 58 
Potatoes §/25 
Oranges (per Ib.) 32 
Chocolate 20 
Two-piece suit 
(cheapest ready-made) 00 

Shirt (with 2 collars) co 
Nylon Stockings 44 
Cheap leather shoes 30 
Coal, Household (per ton) 39 20 
Saucepan, aluminium (3 pints) I 
Flat iron (adjustable heat) 48 
Television set 
Meal at popular restaurant 21 
Bicycle 00 
Beer (bottled) pint 25 
Cigarettes (20) 26 
Paraffin (gallon) 40 
Household soap (per cake) 26 

* Per lb. except where obviously otherwise. 

$17” screen. 

§ 21” screen. 


From ‘The Soviet Seven Year Plan’ published by Phoen'x House 
Lid., 10s. 6d. (reviewed in our January issue) 
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(3) SOVIET CURRENCY 


IN the Soviet Union there is not and 
cannot be any inflation. The possi- 
bility of inflation is fully precluded 
by the very system of planned social- 
ist economy. In our country both 
wholesale and retail prices are set by 
the State and thus the purchasing 
power of the rouble is controlled on 
a planned basis. 


Whereas in the capitalist world the 
waves of inflation roll on from onc 
country to another, leading to a gen- 
eral growth of prices and devaluation 
of currencies, in the socialist coun- 
tries these waves break against the 
might of the socialist economy. 


The purchasing power of the rouble 
and other socialist currencies is in no 
way dependent on the ups and downs 


in the capitalist markets usually 
caused by speculative military fac- 
tors. The stability of Soviet currency 
is safeguarded by the monopoly of 
currency and the monopoly of for- 
eign trade, which is one of the great- 
est advantages of the socialist system 
of economy. 


Stability 


The monetary circulation in the 
Soviet Union is stable. The amount 
of currency in circulation is planned 
in strjct accordance with the com- 
modity funds at the disposal of the 
State. 

The amount of commodities sold 
to the population is rapidly increas- 
ing. Under the Seven-Year Plan the 
output of consumer goods is to in- 
crease by from 62 to 65 per cent, as 
compared with the 1958 level. The 
results of the first two years prove 
that this target of the Seven-Year 
Plan will not only be fulfilled but 
even considerably overfulfilled. The 
daily concern of the party and gov- 
ernment for raising the living stand- 
ards of the Soviet people is also evi- 
dent from such measures as the re- 
duction of working hours and the 
adjustment of wages, which involves 
an increase in the earnings of factory 
and office workers in the relatively 
lower income brackets and the 
gradual abolition of taxes on factory 
and office workers. 


From Soviet News 


COMMONWEALTH TEACHERS’ 
monwealth affairs is reflected in the 
growing number of letters received 
from schools, Youth Clubs, Parents’ 
Associations and others asking for 
suggestions on speakers, films and 
other teaching material. Many appli- 
cations are received from United 
Kingdom and other Commonwealth 
countries for pen friends and the 


EXCHANGE 


continued 

number of teachers seeking long term 
teaching appointments overseas is 
growing. 

As The Times newspaper said on 
February 24th, 1960:— 

“The imterposting of teachers 
among the countries of the Common- 
wealth is one of those small measures 
from which large results can flow”. 





A Miulti-Racial Society 


WHEN the Portuguese Nation was 
set up and extended over other con- 
tinents, usually on open or unused 
lands, it carried with it and sought 
to impose on the peoples with whom 
it came into contact concepts very 
different trom those which were later 
to characterize other forms of colon- 
ization. To those peoples which had 
not yet attained the notion of a home- 
land it offered one; for those which 
were dispersed and mutually unintel- 
ligible in their dialects it provided 
a higher form of expression, the 
language. To those which fought 
one another to the death it guaran- 
teed peace, while the lowest states of 
indigence were progressively over- 
come by order itself and by the or- 
ganization of the economy without 
thereby disrupting their special form 
of life. The idea of racial superior- 
ity is not ours, but that of human 
brotherhood certainly is, as well as 
equality before the law, based on the 
principle of the equality of merit, as 
is proper to progressive societies. 


In all those territories the mingling 
of populations was to aid the process 
of formation of a multi-racial society. 
The most important element, how- 
ever, the truly essential one, lay in 
the spirit of familiar intercourse with 
local elements, the recognition of 
possibilities of access in economic and 
social life, the principles of a more 
advanced culture and a higher moral 
code that, even when it was violated, 
was the rule of public and private 
behaviour. These means necessarily 


exercise a slow action, but if by them 
a community was formed with a cer- 
tain degree of cohesion then we can 
say that the task was successful: the 
independence and equality of the 
peoples integrated with their terri- 
tories into a national unity. 


Open door 

Inspired by that same ideal we 
worked in Brazil for over three hun- 
dred years and what is to be observed 
there 1s truly extraordinary. Brazil 
opens its doors to people from almost 
all the world and welds them in the 
variety of its population. It absorbs 
them, assimilates them and yet does 
not lose any of its Portuguese spirit. 
There is no country to whose forma- 
tion different races have given their 
contribution that can compare with 
Brazil in so complete an absence of 
racial prejudices in legislation, in 
political organization and in social 
conduct. Brazil is the greatest 
modern experiment in a multi-racial 
society and is at the same time a mag- 
nificent example of the transposition 
of Western civilization into the 
tropics and into the continent of 
America. Pacific, stable, dynamic- 
ally progressive, Brazil, even when it 
revises its own creations, does not 
need to curse its origins nor to deny 
its homeland. 


A multi-racial society is therefore 
possible, whether of Luso-American 
stock, as in Brazil, of a Luso-Asiatic 
basis as in Goa, or Luso-African, as 
we see in Angola and Mozambique. 


Extract from a speech by H.E. The Prime Minister of Portugal, 
Professor Oliveira Salazar 
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Best safeguard 


There is nothing, there has never 
been anything, which could lead us 
to accept the opposite conclusion. 
The simple fact is that such a society 
excludes any manifestation of racism 
—whether white, black or yellow— 
and calls for a long development and 
the toil of centuries, within the prin- 
ciples that underlie Portuguese settle- 
ment. It would be most unwise of 
us now to innovate with practices, 
feelings and concepts different from 
those which have been the secret of 
the work we have achieved and which 
are still the best safeguard for the 
future. 


We have been in Africa for four 
hundred years, which is rather more 
than to have arrived only yesterday. 
We carried with us a doctrine, which 
is not the same as to be carried away 
by self-interest. We are present there 
with a policy that authority is steadily 
effecting and defending, which is not 
the same as to abandon human des- 
tiny to the so-called “winds of his- 
tory”. We may agree that it is diffi- 
cult for many to understand an atti- 
tude that is so strange, so different 
from the normal one, but to this diffi- 
culty of comprehension we cannot 
sacrifice Portuguese populations, 


whose interests in the national com- 
munity are sacred for us. 


DECIMAL CURRENCY IN AUSTRALIA 


THE Decimal Currency Committee, 
appointed by the Federal Govera- 
ment, has recommended _ that 
Australia replace its present system 
of pounds, shillings and pence with 
a decimal currency on the second 
Monday ia February, 1963. 


The Government has already ad- 
opted, in principle, the idea of a 
decimal currency. 


The Committee recommended a 
new major unit equal to 10/- in the 
present currency, sub-divided into 
100 cents, with the following sub 
sidiary coins: 
Decimal coins Present value 
20 cents 2/- 


10 cents 1/- 


Present value 
6d. 
1.2d. 


Decimal coins 
5 cents 


1 cent 


The Committee did not favour a 
half-cent coia and suggested that 
the halfpenny be used as a half-cent 
coin during the transition from {.s.d. 
to decimal currency. 


It stated that the new currency 
would effect savings in time and 
effort which would outweigh the 
inconvenience and cost of the 
changeover. Estimated cost of con- 
verting machines to decimal oper- 
ation—-the major cost involved 
would be £A31 million, spread over 
four years. A aumber of other 
smaller costs could not be measured. 


From Australian Finance and Commerce News Letter. 





Inflation 
THE HISTORIC LAW OF RISING PRICES 


DO prices always rise? An attempt 
has been made to answer this ques- 
tion in a provocative article by R, G. 
Lipsey in the October issue of Lloyds 
Bank Review. Professor Lipsey has 
analysed the available price index 
numbers for the UK covering seven 
centuries. A secular trend of prices 
since 1275 worked out by Phelps 
Brown and Sheila Hopkins shows 
that an increase of half of one per 
cent per annum has been witnessed 
over the period of 700 years and this 
rising trend is, indeed, the basis for 
the historical law of rising prices. 


A study of the percentage changes 
between the main peaks and troughs 
of the price level between 1275 and 
1959 shows the following variations : 


Period No. of 
Years 


Percentage 

change tn 

price level 
0 


+ 29 
+ §50 
+ 263 
+ 183 


1275-1525 250 
1§25-1650 125 
1650-1744 94 
1744-1813 69 
1813-1893 80 
1893-1920 . 27 
1920-1932 12 —59 
1932-1959 27 + 322 

It will be seen that as against three 
negative signs appearing in the last 


column, there are five positive signs. 
A year to year comparison, however, 
shows an entirely different picture. 
In 343 years the price level rose from 
one year to the next, while in 328 
years, the price level fell. For the 
remaining years, it was unchanged, 
Thus the price level fell from one 
year to the next in almost as many 
cases as it rose. In other words, a 
study of short term durations pro- 
vides no guidance for future trends. 


The same exercise was repeated by 
Professor Lipsey with “time hori- 
zons” of ten and fifty years. With 
periods of 50 years, the frequency for 
the prices to fall was found to be 
higher than the frequency to rise; 
there were 82 instances in which the 
price level fell as against 69 cases of 
rise. When the time span was 
changed to ten years, frequency of 
price level increases was 125 as 
against the frequency of falls at 124. 
This analysis based over varying time 
horizons shows that the historical law 
of rising prices is a poor guide for 
forecasting future trend in prices. 
Thus, any advice to investors to ex- 
pect inflation in the future because 
this was the experience in the past is 
based on “shaky basis”. 


From The Eastern Economist 


BOARDING SCHOOLS IN U.S.S.R. 


There are now over 2,000 boarding schools in the U.S.S.R. The total 
number of pupils at these schools exceeds half a million and by the end of 


1965 this figure is to reach 2,500,000. 


From Soviet News 





Patria and Cosmopolis: 


Two Views on World Government 


(1) SOVEREIGNTY AND WORLD ORDER 


THE desire for independent nation- 
hood is a legitimate and natural aspi- 
ration. Nevertheless, in an age when 
the need is not for more nationalism, 
but for more internationalism, it may 
be asked whether the creation of new 
sovereign states is really a good thing. 


At a time when the speed of the 
aeroplane is annihilating distance, at 
a time when economic development 
is making all nations more and more 
dependent upon one another, at a 
time when the nuclear bomb and the 
ballistic rocket have made war a 
global threat and peace a_ global 
responsibility, at a time when the im- 
pelling need is to find world solu- 
tions to world problems, it may seem, 
at first sight, a little incongruous that 
the human race should be splitting 
itself up into more and more separate 
political units. 


If the achievement of national 
sovereignty were to be regarded as 
the final objective, then there might 
be some grounds for anxicty. But, 
in our modern world, the process of 
constitutional evolution cannot end 
there. The future peace and pros- 
perity of all peoples is going to de- 
pend not so much upon the assertion 
of sovereignty in support of separate 
national interests, as upon the will- 
ingness to renounce sovereignty in 


support of the wider interests of all 
mankind. 


A World Authority 


This is especially true in the case 
of the international problem which, 
more than any other, preoccupies us 
today—the problem of disarmament. 
No scheme of disarmament can be of 
any value unless it provides for effec- 
tive inspection and control, and ulti- 
mately this must embrace the whole 
world. I am convinced that we must 
aim at nothing less than the creation 
of a world authority backed by a 
world police force; and we must all 
of us be prepared to surrender what- 
ever elements of national sovereignty 
this may involve. 

On the issue of peace, every coun- 
try in the world is directly interested; 
and after the breakdown of the Sum- 
mit Conference, the neutral and un- 
committed countries are showing 
themselves increasingly anxious to 
make their contribution. I am sure 
we should welcome this; for it may 
well be that the impact of wider 
world opinion may help to create an 
international atmosphere more con- 
ducive to agreement. In this task, 
our partners in the Commonwealth 
are in a position to exercise a most 
important influence in their respec- 
tive spheres. 


Extract from a speech by Mr. Duncan Sandys, Secretary of State for 
Commonwealth Relations, at a dinner given by the Canada Club 





PATRIA AND COSMOPOLIS 


(2) THE MYTH OF WORLD PATRIOTISM 


WE are suffering from an excess of 
a superficial internationalism that may 
look like progress but is in reality an 
undermining of the basic civic virtue; 
we are suffering from an obsessional 
disparagement of healthy national- 
ism and a salutary self-esteem; we 
are bowing down in a worship of the 
golden calf of world organisation in 
politics, in education, the arts and 
religion. No movement has any 
kudos, future or appeal for the mod- 
ern mind unless it can prefix the ad- 
jective ‘world’ or ‘international’ to its 
official title. 


In this bending over backwards to 
be world citizens before they have 
learned even the rudiments of British 
citizenship, there are those in our 
midst who, take a delight in disparag- 
ing’ their: own traditions in order that 
they may feel more free, so it would 
seem, to pay ecstatic homage at the 
new shrine of a benevolent universal- 
ism. To salute another nation’s flag 
or the symbols of the United Nations 
Organisation, would appear to be a 
more enlightened and virtuous ges- 
ture for these world citizens than to 
honour their own. 


Larger loyalties 


In a world of supersonic travel 
there is no doubt that all our think- 
ing, planning and acting must have 
something of a global reference. But 
in the mental and emotional equip- 
ment necessary for living in the mid- 
twentieth century it is imperative to 


recognise that larger loyalties can 
only grow from existing ones; never 
was it more urgent to foster a deeper 
loyalty for one’s native land and a 
warmer cherishing of her rich tradi- 
tions. No man will be an effective 
citizen of the world of tomorrow who 
is not today a loyal, free and respon- 
sible citizen of the land in which he 
lives. 


A good deal of this vogue of inter- 
nationalism is not only misplaced zeal 
and harmless error; there is Satanic 
design behind it. The concept of 
One World that is being sold to the 
peoples of the planet is the means 
being used by ruthless centres of 
power to condition mankind to a 
unity that will finally turn out to be 
bondage and not freedom. 


Servile spirit 


World bureaucratic planners, work- 
ing through international politics and 
above all through the money-creating 
systems of the big counting houses 
of finance and banking, are all for the 
current international ideals. For they 
lead to the surrendered loyalties and 
servile spirit which will make total 
world domination so much easier. 


To serve freedom, liberty and pro- 
gress, men and women the world over 
will strike a better blow for these 
ideals by fostering the older, tradi- 
tional loyalties than by being swept 
unthinkingly into the stream of bogus 
internationalism of our time. 


From Editorial Review, The Mirror, New Zealand 





A Tax on British Progress 


SURTAX is an anachronism. It 
stems from Supertax, which was 
launched more than half a century 
ago, in 1909. That was the year of 
Bleriot’s Channel flight and of Peary’s 
gruelling journey to the North Pole. 
Today jet airliners carry passengers 
over Polar routes in shirt-sleeve com- 
fort; and Bleriot’s diminutive mono- 
plane is a museum piece. But Surtax 
endures. 

The Penny Bazaar flourished in 
1909, for even the humble copper had 
real purchasing power. It would buy 
five cigarettes or two bars of choco- 
late, a pencil, two notebooks or a tin 
whistle. It would carry a letter or 
two postcards anywhere in the 
British Isles; a penny fare would take 
a passenger half across London. 

Two world wars have been fought 
since then, and today people are too 
concerned by the diminished purchas- 
ing power of the pound to mourn the 
long-defunct Penny Bazaar, or the 
many other things that have vanished 
into the past. But Surtax endures. 


Supertax 


In 1909 the Liberal Government, 
facing a deficit of £16 million, was 
seeking a new source of revenue, and 
Lloyd George wanted a form of tax- 
ation that would be widely diffused 
without doing harm to industry or 
trade. He also wanted it to bear a 
true relation to the taxpayers’ ability 
to pay. Supertax, he contended, 
would be the logical conclusion to the 
system of allowances to other tax- 
payers. 


At first, those who had {£5,000 a 
year or more paid Supertax on all 
income above £3,000. Earned and 
unearned incomes ranked equally, and 
husbands’ and wives’ incomes were 
added together for taxation purposes. 

In those distant days—long before 
broadcasting or the “talkies” or TV 
—arguments in favour of the new 
tax were brief and pointed, 

It would appeal to those who be- 
lieved it desirable to redistribute in- 
come more equally among the popu- 
lation because it would take from 
“the rich” on a rising scale. 

At that time, it should be noted, 
only 10,000 people were liable to the 
tax. 


Soak the rich 


For the demagogue type of poli- 
tician, tax designed to “soak the rich” 
was (and still is) attractive as a ges- 
ture likely to gain popular support. 

In 1914 Supertax was applied im- 
mediately that total earnings reached 
£3,000; and in 1918 the starting level 
was lowered to £2,500. 

The decision to draw in people 
with incomes of £2,000 was made by 
Austen Chamberlain when Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and this lower limit 
was introduced forty years ago in the 
1920 Budget. The change from 
Supertax to Surtax came later, in the 
Finance Act of 1927, when Winston 
Churchill was Chancellor. When the 
re-named tax came into operation in 
1928, he told the House of Commons 
that the change was to simplify the 
system under Supertax. 


Foreword to a pamphlet published by the National Union of Manufacturers 





A TAX 


The level of Surtax was set, then, 
at {£2,000 in 1920. Today, after a 
lapse of forty years, this level remains 
unchanged, though the value of 
money has rapidly declined. 


Intolerable burden 


Instead of affecting 10,000 “rich” 
taxpayers, it now involves more than 
300,000 hard-working people who, in 
today’s terms, are never likely to be 
thought of as “rich”. 

As a direct result, a growing pro- 
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portion of the population is being 
forced to shoulder quite intolerable 
burdens. Ambitious, hard-working 
go-ahead people are being penalised; 
enterprising industrialists and manu- 
facturers are being hampered in their 
drive for expansion, and progress, 
generally, is being impeded. 


The time for a realistic reassess- 
ment of all aspects of Surtax in rela- 
tion to changed standards is long 
overdue. 


Primitive Currencies 
A whale’s tooth from Fiji. A century ago a single tooth was said to have 


been sufficient to buy a large canoe. 


Such was its power at one time that 


he who accepted it could not refuse the request that it carried with it. 

A tea-brick, still a currency today on remote trade routes in Tibet, which 
can be used as a medium of exchange, chewed for sustenance and employed 
to light fires. 

Cowries, perhaps the most widespread of all primitive currencies. When 


the cowrie first appeared in Uganda, five generations ago, two shells were 


enough to purchase a woman. 


Dog’s teeth, which are still used as small change in parts of the Solomon 


Islands. 


Knife money, 2,000 years old from China. 


A bunch of four or six is suitable for small purchases. 


These knives were converted 


into currency by piercing the base of the handle and blunting the edges. 
A copper manrlla, the dominating currency in slave-trading around coasts 
of West Africa at the end of the 15th century. Eight or ten manillas would 


purchase a slave. 


Shoe money, a silver ingot from China—this currency was not actually 


abolished until 1933. 


The above were among the exhibits at a recent Bank Note Centenary 
Exhibition organised by The De La Rue Company Limited 


EUROPEAN AND WORLD TRADE 


Total World 
Trade 


Dollar 
Millions 


1958 
1959 
% 1958/1959 


94,000 
98,000 
104 


EFTA 
Exports 


to EEC 
4,943 


5.415 
I10 


Intra-Seven 
Trade 
(Exports) 
2,791 
2,924 
I0§ 


Intva-Six 
Trade 
Exports) 


6,864 
8,168 
119 





Rural Economy 


(1) 


FAMINE struck the Indian Province 
of Bengal in 1943 and over a million 
people starved to death. That same 
year, in China’s Honan Province, the 
starvation death toll was said to have 
reached “many millions”. Those 
were the last of the great famines— 
and their severity was probably 
heightened by the dislocations of war. 
Thanks to national and international 
progress in food production and 
distribution, famine today is not a 
major problem in any country of the 
world. There have been few reports 
ot even isolated pockets of famine in 
recent years. 

But there is still much hunger. 
Probably more than a third of the 
world’s people have too little to eat. 
Hundreds of millions subsist on diets 
short of energy value as well as other 
essential nutrients. This undernutri- 
tion, centred largely in the heavily 
populated, underdeveloped countries, 
is a potential source of political un- 
rest and instability. 


Food consumption 

Diets are poorest in the Far East 
(including Mainland China), an area 
having over half of the world’s popu- 
lation. Few countries of the area 
have a daily average per capita calorie 
consumption equal to the 2,250- 
2,350 range estimated by the Food 
and Agriculture Organisation as ade- 
quate for a large part of the Far East. 
In India, for example, the national 
average is probably around 2,000 


HOW HUNGRY IS THE WORLD? 


calories, which means, of course, that 
many people are getting even less 
than this. Consumption of livestock 
products is small in the Far East; 
grains furnish most of the calories in 
the diet. 


People in Western Asia, Africa and 
Latin America eat more on the aver- 
age than those in the Far East. Per 
capita food consumption in terms of 
calories may average as much as 
2,400 or 2,500 daily in each region 
—which is close to FAO’s estimated 
requirements—but average consump- 
tion in some individual countries falls 
considerably below the FOA level. 
In most countries the diet consists 
largely of grain, or starchy roots and 
tubers, or both. 


In other regions of the world 
people are relatively well-fed. The 
energy value of the food supply aver- 
ages more than 2,800 calories per 
person per day, and in no country 
less than 2,400. There are substan- 
tial differences in diets, however. In 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union, 
grains and tubers furnish the bulk of 
the calories. In Western Europe, 
Canada, the United States, Australia, 
and New Zealand, relatively large 
quantities of meat, eggs, milk, and 
fats are consumed. 


Why consumption varies 


What accounts for differences in 
levels of food consumption as between 
countries ? 


From U.S. Department of Agriculture 
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Several factors are involved. 
Among these, food production within 
the country, size of population, and 
the ability to pay for imported sup- 
plies are the most important. The 
interplay of these factors is well illus- 
trated by the respective food situa- 
tions of the United States, Britain, 
and India. 


The United States is fortunate. 
Richly endowed with natural re- 
sources, lightly populated, and tech- 
nologically advanced, it has a higher 
per capita output of both agricultural 
and industrial products. Able to ex- 
port large quantities of both, it also 
can afford to import large quantities 
of both, including the foods and bev- 
erages that, while not essential to 
good diets, make for a high standard 
of living. It thus provides a major 
market for these “extras”, among 
them coffee, tea, cocoa, bananas and 
spices. 


Goods and Services 


Densely populated Britain has a 
low per capita output of food. But 
like the United States, the country is 
highly industrialised and technologi- 
cally advanced. It produces enough 
food and things that can be traded 
for food to maintain living standards 
at high levels. 


India is still a predominantly agri- 
cultural country, with little land or 
capital available per person. Pro- 
gress has been made in developing 
agriculture and especially industry 
during the past decade, and gross 
national product per capita is show- 


ing a moderate increase. Yet output 
of goods and services is still insuffi- 
cient to permit much more than sub- 
sistence levels of living for the great 
mass of the population. The same is 
true in many other undeveloped areas 
of the world. 


Economic development 

It is a basic fact that energetic, 
hard-working people require more 
food than do people less busily occu- 
pied. Thus, countries that are mov- 
ing ahead with economic development 
—building new factories, roads, 
power plants, irrigation works—find 
that their working people require 
greater energy input per person than 
they did before such activity was 
undertaken. In other words, food is 
needed not only to alleviate hunger 
but as a factor in economic develop- 
ment, ranking with the more obvious 
components such as power, raw 
materials, machinery, and technology. 


An insufficient food supply has 
handicapped economic developmeni 
in most of the countries of the Far 
East, West Asia, Africa, and Latin 


America. Yet much is being done to 
help change this situation. The 
United States, through its Food-for- 
Peace programme, is making large 
amounts of energy-producing foods 
available to friendly underdeveloped 
countries. And this past summer, 
the Food and Agriculture Organisa- 
tion of the United Nations launched 
a five-year Freedom-from-Hunger 
campaign aimed at helping to over- 
come both food shortage and rural 
poverty. 
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(2) NEEDY PEOPLES 


IT is unfortunate to say the least that 
excessive stocks of foodstuffs, some of 
them deteriorating as a result of pro- 
longed storage, should continue to 
accumulate while hundreds of mil- 
lions of people in less happily situ- 
ated countries never rise above the 
subsistence level. Such a situation, 
given all the circumstances of the 
mid-twentieth century, is moreover a 
potential source of political unrest 
and, quite apart from considerations 
of humanity is one which the surplus- 
producing countries would wish to 
rectify. Haphazard handouts are 
often disrupting to normal trade, and 
the surplus of the “haves” does not 
necessarily coincide with the extrem- 
ity of the “have nots”. The sudden 
termination of these surplus disposal 
schemes can also work hardship on 
the recipients. 


There would seem to be consider- 
able merit in the idea of a “food 
bank” put forward at various times 
during the past few years, and re- 
cently by the Prime Minister of Can- 
ada, if the scheme were internation- 
ally administered by an organisation 


such as the United Nations or its 
agency the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation. Some such plan would 
appear to be not only a step toward 
the rationalisation of agriculture in 
the Western world, but also a human- 
itarian project capable of benefiting 
donor and recipient alike. 


Increasing demand 


We have in this country a serious 
farm problem, which is aggravated 
by the existence of a similar or worse 
situation in the United States. In 
terms of demand at current prices 
we have an over-expanded farm 
plant, too high a percentage of mar- 
ginal farms, declining farm incomes 
relative to those earned in other lines 
of endeavour, and a costly programme 
of farm aid. We can only hope that 
the increased productivity, which up 
to this time has been so important a 
factor in creating farm surpluses, 
may, wisely used, yet be the salvation 
of the agricultural industry by reduc- 
ing costs, lowering prices and thus 
to some extent increasing demand, 
both at home and abroad. 


From The Commercial Letter, The Canadian Bank of Commerce, Toronto 


DYED JAM AND WASHED-OUT BREAD 


How much should scientists be allowed to experiment with our food? 
For years they have taken some of the stuffing out of our daily bread and sold 
it back to us in chemists’ shops; they have put the red in our raspberry jam 
and ketchup; our milk has a few parts of penicillin in it; and we eat arti- 
ficial flavours in forced foods which have been fed with unnatural fertilizers 


and sprayed with poisons. 


From Weekly Post 





Commonwealth Defence 


Thin Red Line 


Specially contributed by Lieut.-General SIR FRANCIS TUKER 


THE term “Conventional Forces” 
should be abandoned. To pursue the 
convention simply leads to bulkier, 
more ponderous tanks, immense 
bridging difficulties, and air, sea, road 
transportation nightmares, while the 
costs soar in providing a heavily 
armoured vehicle whose sole influ- 
ence on the battlefield is represented 
by a giant, single-barrelled cannon 
throwing a ‘conventional’ shell. A 
waste of effort from factory to target. 
We need a suitable, ‘economic’ missile 
fired from a lighter, far more mobile 
and cheaper vehicle, with a charge a 
great deal more destructive, weight 
for weight, than that conventional 
shell. If we ever again engage in a 
‘small war’, then our  small-war 
enemy may himself be in possession 
of tactical nuclear weapons supplied 
him by a greater enemy in the back- 
ground. We must rid ourselves of 
the comfortable idea of ‘conventional’ 
fighting. 


Queen of the battle 


One conventional arm will, never- 
theless, always be needed and that 
arm is the infantry, the arm of final 
close combat wielding the in-fighting 
weapon. The single fighting man 
the pair of men, unobtrusive and re- 
sourceful, skilful and dangerous, and 
the highly-trained section and platoon 


fittingly armed and led . . . these are 
needed more than ever before in our 
history. Large concentrations of men 
or vehicles are simply targets for the 
atomic missile, the weapon to deal 
with masses, so by dispersion, evasion 
and speed will our forces seek for 
success. Every factor points to the 
essential requirement, namely a 
superlative infantry, versatile, hardy, 
light and well equipped. Within my 
own experience, infantry of the line 
have in battle completely manned 
British light tanks and armoured cars 
and 25-pounder field guns, and 
turned captured artillery on the 
enemy trenches: they have also by 
night raided airfields and destroyed 
aircraft and bomb dumps far behind 
the enemy lines and returned safely, 
the job done. 

It is a truism that an organisation 
which is well-known for its outstand- 
ing efficiency attracts the young 
entry, the recruit, even if its pay is 
not so high. Today, the attractions 
are, and rightly so, the Marines and 
paratroops. Why should it not be 
The Thin Red Line? The effort to 
dazzle young men with pictures of 
army welfare, etc., etc., have failed 
and they will always fail, for the 
right sort of young man does not fall 
for the soft or affluent life. He has 
the outlook of the explorer, dedicated 
to achievement, to effort. 
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Too slow 


One of the most important lessons 
of this war taught us by the mechan- 
ised mobility of desert days was that 
the British are far too slow in battle. 
They were always beaten to the pistol 
by the Germans. In days gone by 
we prided ouselves that we fought 
best at speed, but quite frankly I be- 
lieve that to be a myth. It may now 
be so in the air; it is not so and never 
was so on the ground. The British 
Army has been known for centuries 
for its outstanding infantry; we cer- 
tainly did not fight well at speed in 
the Western Desert. Until what is 
now known as Ist Alamein we seldom 
brought all arms into co-ordinated 
battle in time to anticipate our 
enemy. If we are to learn to operate 
at speed we must start learning to 
do so in the most elementary stages, 
and that is on the square when the 
recruit enters his first drills. These 
must be speeded up: at present, ex- 
cept perhaps in the rifle regiments, 1t 
is all far too slow, and slow move- 
ments have ceased to be soldierly or 
even perhaps smart. To see an 
N.C.O. bellowing his head off across 
the parade ground at squads of slow- 
moving automata appears a bit ridic- 
ulous to the dispassionate onlooker, 
as it also appears, one suspects, to 
potential recruits. In these days drill 
should be simple and quickly learnt, 
to make room for other training and, 
though smart, should be simple, 
swift, slick and almost silent. With 
a regular army which is on a speci- 
fied period of first engagement it is 
possible to plan the man’s syllabus 
for a cycle of years, so that he does 


not year by year repeat his training 
but progresses steadily up the train- 
ing ladder qualifying himself to be 
an N.C.O, and then a senior N.C.O. 
There is a kind of Parkinson’s Law 
in this business and it is that the 
higher we set the standard of achieve- 
ment, the nearer will the man attain 
to it. 


Tactical training 


It is when we come to tactical 
training that we find that of the Brit- 
ish Isles only Scotland offers oppor- 
tunities for training above the platoon 
and then only in mountain fighting. 
Dispersion, evasion, speed, ask for the 
widest spaces and demand roads 
which are not crammed to the gullet 
with civilian traffic, roads from which 
vehicles can be swung aside without 
crashing into orchards, young corn or 
flower beds. Furthermore, 75% of 
the tactical training must be at night 
and in the dirtiest weather. We have 
therefore to realise that virtually all 
our tactical training above the 
platoon has to be done overseas, for 
if we neglect it we might as well dis- 
band our army. This is by no means 
a new state of affairs: it has been so 
for centuries and the Boer War and 
both World Wars have underlined it. 

It is fair to say that the British 
Army has been at its best when it 
has had training areas available and 
has used them, notably during that 
period of the 18th Century when, 
from 1760 onwards, it emerged by 
way of the training and fighting areas 
of North America from the depths of 
depression and inefficiency following 
the Marlburian wars. Here the Brit- 
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ish soldier learnt to be able to take 
on the Indian in his own country and 
to beat him at his own game. 
Wedded up with a commander, 
Arthur Wellesley, who had learnt his 
trade in the plains and fields of 
India, they produced the finest and 
most versatile infantry in Europe, the 
Peninsular campaigns the fruits by 
which we know them. There followed 
nearly a century of stagnation, un- 
broken by the Crimean War where 
experience brought from India was 
ignored. Not until the Boer War 
and the Veldt re-trained our men did 
we start on the improvement that 
made possible the infantry of the Old 
Contemptibles. 


Overseas commitments 


Some of our overseas garrisons are 
little better off than are we in the 
U.K. Malaya, for instance, is only 
good for forest training, whether of 
guerrilla or of tactical nuclear pat- 
tern, while Hong Kong is altogether 
too restricted and Cyprus only suited 
for training up to the battalion. 
Thus, The Thin Red Line will have 
to be content with canvas and bivouac 
for a great part of the year and the 
Navy and Air Transport Command 
will probably be under heavy requisi- 
tion for transportation. If tactical 
loading tables are to ready for emer- 
gency, as they should be, then there 
must be uniformity in units of trans- 
port provided by land, sea or air. So 
long as air transport can readily reach 
it, there is no reason why the 
strategic reserve should not be sited 
near its training areas overseas while 
Home Defence devolves upon those 


who do not require the high standard 
of training. 


With a fully-competent, battle- 
skilled infantry there is no need for 
such expedients as Commandos and 
Long Range Desert, etc., Groups. 
Only in some items of equipment, not 
in performance by air or land, should 
the Line differ from our paratroops: 
it should be able to hit harder and 
hold lorger and year by year the Line 
should absorb the paratroopers. But 
this will not be a 4}-day-a-week- 
then-off-for-the-weekend army. Our 
potential enemies are too tough and 
frugal for us to take any such liber- 
ties. 


One word on the steel. Can our 


infantryman not abandon the bayonet 
and take to a maid-of-all-work knife, 
something that comes easily to hand 
and often to hand jn the daily domes- 


tic tasks of his bivouac? Except for 
opening tins and poking fires, the 
bayonet has hardly ever been used 
since it first appeared over 350 years 
ago, but its existence has often exer- 
cised a very adverse influence on our 
training for battle. 

The skilled infantryman’s _ life 
should be varied, absorbingly inter- 
esting and a challenge to enterprising 
youth. If it is not so, then the train- 
ing is bad. 

Is it not time for The Thin Red 
Line once more to be seen to be the 
Thin Red Line or the Thin 
Green Line? Would it cost so very 
much to give it a fairly close-fitting 
scarlet blouse with upright collar and 
regimental facings, blue trousers with 
the thin red stripe, and a soft fore- 
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and-aft shaped something like the old 
postman’s hat, (why on earth post- 
men ever exchanged it for the useless 
forage cap, is a mystery) with a short 
plume forr’ard of infantry and regi- 
mental colours, and lines of regimen- 
tal or scarlet colour? In India after 
the war there was devised an upright 
collar which could, for comfort, be 


turned down like a bush shirt; for 
the officer the front of the blouse 
could be folded back to form his 
mess jacket. Anyway, why should 
soldiers so dislike their dull uniform 
that they seize every opportunity to 
get into mufti? 

“Train hard: fight easy”, and what 
about Church Parade again? 


Beer is Best 


IT is strange how passionate people 
used to get about public houses, and 
the consumption of beer. Brewing 
was called “The Trade’ with some 
sinister implication. Or—even worse 
—it was the Drink Traffic——which 
made it along with the White Slave 
Traffic and the Arms Traffic, work of 
the devil. No one talks like this 
nowadays. If we talk about what 
we drink at all, it is in terms of 
whether it does us good, not whether 


it is wicked. The scientists have re- 
cently discovered that beer, far from 
doing us harm, is better for us than 
drinks. It is good for our 
nerves, unlike tea and coffee which 
make us highly-strung; it is the most 
nourishing of all drinks except milk; 
and it is free from the great fault of 
milk, which—we now learn—is sus- 
pected as a cause of heart-attacks and 
coronary thrombosis. 


most 


From an article entitled “What's Brewing” by A. }. P. Taylor 


3,000m. People in 1961 


THE Population Reference Bureau, a 
private research group in the U.S.A., 
estimated that the world’s population 
will pass the 3,000 million mark dur- 
ing 1961. 

It said there were now more than 
2,900 million people in the world and 
their number was growing at the rate 
of 1.7 per cent per year. The follow- 
ing were given as the world’s 10 most 
populous nations : — 


China 

India 

Russia 

United States 

Japan 

Pakistan and Indonesia 

80m. to gom, each 
64m. 


nearly 700m. 
403m. 

210m. 

178m. 

93m. 


Brazil 
Britain and West Germany 
over 50m. each 





Digest Reviews 


IT’S GOOD FOR YOU! 
Guinness’s Brewery in the Irish 
Economy 1759-1876, by Patrick 
Lynch and Fohn Vaizey. Cam- 
bridge University Press; 35s. 


In making available this history of 
the great brewing firm of Arthur 
Guinness, the authors provide a use- 
ful and interesting account of Irish 
economic and social scene in the 
second half of the 18th and the roth 
centuries. It was in 1765 that the 
first Arthur Guinness started his 
brewery in County Dublin. In the 
first 100 years of family control the 
company had not only achieved a 
dominant role in brewing in Ireland, 
but had extended their operations to 
Britain where they had established a 
substantial share in the market. 
Their success arose, say the authors, 
from the character of the proprietors. 
They were diligent men who made 
good beer, selected good sales agents 
and were outstandingly generous to 
their employees. The workmen in 
the Guinness factory “were the aris- 
tocracy of the Dublin working 
class”. 


The book illustrates with clarity 
the relationship between these men, 
their business and their response to 
the economic forces in which they 
operated. It also provides some in- 
teresting side-lights on the ups and 
downs of trade; for example, the 
authors point out how the Irish econ- 


omy improved from 1797 to 1814 
when the currency was freed from a 
tie with gold and became depressed 
when a policy of ‘sound money’ was 
re-introduced in 1815. 


STUDY IN CRIME 


The Man Who Started the War, by 


Gunter Peis. Odhams; 18s, 

This is the fantastic story of Alfred 
Naujocks, trained by the Nazi Secur- 
ity Service, the Siecherheitsdienst, to 
be a forger, thief and confidence- 
man. The son of a grocer in Kiel, 
he got himself mixed up with the 
Nazis in the early days of the move- 
ment, as a result of being mistakenly 
beaten up by Communists. At the age 
of 26, Naujocks became the director 
of the technical section within the 
espionage department of the SD. 
Among his nefarious exploits were 
the forging of millions of five-pound 
notes to disrupt Britain’s economy, 
a frame-up which led to the purge of 
35,00 Red Army officers by Stalin 
and the incident on the German- 
Polish frontier which gave Hitler the 
pretext for starting the war. 


Naujock’s real troubles began when 
his boss, Heydrich, realised that he 
knew too much. He lost his job and 
very nearly his life before he finally 
surrendered to the Allies. The story 
is well told and gives a macabre pic- 
ture of Nazi methods which sustains 
the interest of the reader. 
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REIGN OF TERROR 


Stalinist Rule in the Ukraine, by 
Hryhory Kostiuk. Atlantic Books. 
Stevens; 30s., U.K. 


Published for the Institute of Study 
of the U.S.S.R., this gives a very 
fully documented account of the de- 
cade of mass terror during the period 
1929-39 as it applied to the Ukraine. 
Mr. Kostiuk has analysed thirteen 
anti-Soviet Ukranian conspiracies 
and purge trials and shows how 
charges were fabricated to provide a 
pretext for the liquidation of many 
of the Ukranian leaders. The signi- 
ficant part played in this campaign 
by Nikita Khruschov in engineering 
the purges which led to his succession 
as First Secretary in the Ukranian 
SSR are fully dealt with. This is not 
an easy book to read, one is constantly 


confronted with strange bodies like 
the CPSU(b), the CP(b)U, the All 
Union CP(b), which scem inevitable 
in a book dealing with Soviet affairs. 


THE NEW COMMONWEALTH 


Transfer of Power, by Sir Charles 
Feffries. Pall Mall Press; 17s. 6d. 


As Deputy Under-Secretary of the 
Colonial Office, Sir Charles Jeffries 
has an intimate knowledge of the 
negotiations which led to the transfer 
of power in former Colonial terri- 
tories. His book deals with the prob- 
lems which automatically develop 
when such transfers of authority are 
undertaken and the methods of deal- 
ing with them. He gives first-hand 


accounts of negotiations with Ceylon, 
Ghana, Malaya and Nigeria and ex- 
amines the problems confronting 
Central Africa and the Caribbean and 
other nations “waiting in the queue”. 
A final chapter entitled ‘Serving the 
New Commonwealth’ looks at the 
present administration through the 
existing Colonial Office and Com- 
monwealth Relations Office and sug- 
gests that there is great need for a 
new United Kingdom body estab- 
lished “to serve any Commonwealth 
government, dependent or independ- 
ent”. 


PUBLIC CORPORATIONS 


Nationalized Industry and Public 
Ownership, by William A. Robson. 
Allen and Unwin; §os. 


Professor Robson complains that 
an incredible amount of ignorance, 
distortion and misrepresentation has 
been displayed by those who write 
and speak on the subject of the 
nationalized industries. “The public 
corporation,” he says, “is now on trial 
on an extensive scale. It has solved 
a number of problems, but it has also 
created some new ones”. His inquiry 
into the working of British national- 
ized industries during the past 10 
years supplies much useful informa- 
tion about the organization, manage- 
ment, financial policies and general 
performance of these industries and 
in the final chapters he deals with 
some of the alternatives to national- 
ization which are now under consider- 
ation by political parties, the T.U.C. 
and other bodies concerned. 
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RACE RELATIONS 


Kenya: The Tensions of Progress, by 
Susan Wood. Oxford University 
Press; 6s. (paper). 


Issued under the auspices of the 
Institute of Race Relations, the author 
who was born in Africa, provides an 
account of the political scene in 
Kenya. Cosely identified with the 
country concerned, she portrays the 
startling transformation now taking 
place as a result of the passing of the 
authority of the old tribal system, as 
yet not replaced by a social structure 
based upon Western ways. The 
author comments: “The tribesmen, 
their old values gone, are often left 
with no standards of whose validity 
they are emotionally certain”. They 
have thus no means of judging how 
to behave in a modern society. 


VERDICT 


The Murder of the News Chronicle 
and The Star, by Edward Martell 


and Ewan Butler. 
fohnson; 3s. 6d, 


This is the second revised edition 
of a topical booklet written in eight- 


Christopher 


een days. The verdict reached by 
this two-man jury is contained in 
their sub-title: “Killed by Trade 
Union Restrictive Practices October 
17th, 1960.” Others may adduce 
other causes for the alanming con- 
centration of the power of our press; 
this essay would greatly help an in- 
vestigation such as was recently 
called for by the House of Commons 
against the indication of Ministers. 


GRAND OLD MAN 


Lloyd George, by Earl (Richard) 
Lloyd George of Dwyfor. Freder- 
ick Muller; 21s. 


The taste and piety of the author 
have been impugned for their dis- 
closure of his great father’s amatory 
propensities. His style is above re- 
proach—and there is a Celtic point 
and eloquence to his pen. He gives 
us some vivid vignettes of David 
Lloyd George’s contemporaries, such 
as Curzon. “A spinal surgeon had 
been the architect of his mind”. But 
to say that Hugh Ellis Nanncy was 
a good landlord “in spite of his 
Toryism’” reads strangely to those 
who know Toryism at its best—which 
it wasn’t in the Wales here recalled. 


RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES IN BRITAIN 


The News Chronicle and The Star will not have died in vain if the facts 
of their murder awaken public opinion to the canker that is eating away the 


health of the nation. 


The least that public opinion should demand is the 


immediate setting up by the Government of a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the activities of the trade union movement, and the effect of restrictive 
practices upon the cost of running industry, with particular relation to the 


nation’s export trade. 


From ‘The Murder of the News Chronicle and The Star’ by Edward 
Martell and Ewan Butler. Christopher fohnson; 3s. 6d. 
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SHORTER SCRUTINY 


Choice of Techniques, by A. K. Sen. 
Basil Blackwell; 18s. 


Sub-titled ‘An Aspect of the 
Theory of Planned Economic Devel- 
opment’, this book deals with the 
problems which arise when an under- 
developed economy attempts planned 
economic growth. Dr. Sen examines 
the complex choice of production 
techniques which range from primi- 
tive hand-production to automatic 
mechanical manufacture. 


Modern Britain 1885-1955, by Henry 
Pelling. Thomas Nelson; 18s. 
This is Volume 8 in a series which 

started with Roman Britain and 


brings Britain’s history up-to-date. 
Mr. Pelling provides a stimulating 
account of British political, social and 


cultural history and he claims that 
“no country of anything like equal 
size can claim to have dealt more 
successfully with the major problems 
that have divided its citizens at home 
and challenged them abroad”. 


Coexistence Pacifique et Subversion. 
Jacques Soustelle, 

is in the series 
“Problémes de l’Algérie et du 
Sahara” and repeats Monsieur 
Soustelle’s well-known views on the 
integration of Algeria (which, he 
holds, must remain French) in 
France herself. But it goes further, 
and further back, and gives a useful 
and brilliant history and summary 
of the long-term subversive policy 
and technique of  Sino-Soviet 
Communism. 


This brochure 


A Neo-Classical Theory of Economic 
Growth, by ¥. E. Meade. Allen 
and Unwin; 25s. 

Professor Meade outlines the way 
in which classical economic analysis 
may be developed for application to 
the problem of economic growth, 


Survey of Capital and Credit in 
Agricultural Co-operative Societies 
in Great Britain, by William Mor- 
gan. Basil Blackwell. 

With nearly 350 societies with a 
membership of 300,000 and an 
annual trade of {180 million, the 
agricultural co-operative movement 
has become a significant factor in 
Britain. This book surveys the sup- 
ply and use of capital in the Agricul- 
tural co-operative movement between 
1950-58 and studies the capital and 
development problems of certain 
selected Societies. 


The Memoirs of General The Lord 
Ismay, K.G., P.C., G.C.B., C.H., 
D.S.O. Heinemann; 42s. 


“Pug” Ismay wears his many, more- 
than-merited honours lightly. His 
great positions with Mr. Churchill’s 
War Cabinet and with N.A.T.O. have 
not impaired his humour and mod- 
esty. Both qualities pervade this 
attractive memoir of a “Sepoy” 
soldier made very good indeed, 


Nasser: The Rise to Power, by 
Foachim Foesten. Odhams; 21s. 


This is the most objective study 
we have yet read of a dictator whose 
part in world affairs is less impeccable 
than his private virtues. Mr. Joesten 
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is fair both to Gamal Abdel Nasser 
and to the British in Egypt under and 
since Cromer. The book is illustrated 
from photographs. 


Note: The publishers of A Full 
Life by Lt.-General Sir Brian Hor- 
rocks are Messrs. Collins and the 
book is priced at 25/- (see page 389 
January issue). 


P.E.P. PUBLICATIONS 
P.E.P.; §s. 


The experience of the United 
Kingdom, the Isle of Mar and the 
Channel Islands. 


Local Self-Government. 


The Growing Economy — Britain, 
Western Germany and France. 


P.E.P.; 3s. 6d, 


Evaluates the evidence that Britain 
has been lagging behind other indus- 
trial countries and points to aspects 
of Britain’s economic performance 
which could have serious implications 
for our future. 

More Planning in Pakistan. P.E.P.; 
3s. 6d. 


Looks at the first five-year plan 
produced by the Pakistan Planning 


Board and the prospects for the 
second plan covering 1960-65. 


C.P.C. PUBLICATIONS 
Free and Sober, by Geoffrey Block. 
Conservative Political Centre; 2s. 
Takes a look at the history of 
liquor control in Britain and the need 

for reform. 


Broadcasting: The Next Steps. Con- 
servative Political Centre; 2s. 
A report from a number of contri- 
butors on the development of broad- 
casting. 


Brendon 
Political 


Treasure on 
Sewill. 
Centre; 2s. 
A study of death duties. 


Earth, by 
Conservative 


A Woman's Place, by Foan Barnes. 
Conservative Political Centre; 2s. 


Discusses the changing place of 
women in affairs. 


One World, by lain Macleod, M.P. 
Conservative Political Centre; 9d. 
The text of the address delivered 

by Mr. Macleod to the C.P.C. meet- 

ing held on 13th October, 1960. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Value Economics, by C. R, B. Menon. 
Oxford Book and Stationery Co., 
Calcutta. 

Interest Rates and Asset Prices. By 
Ralph Turvey. Allen & Unwin. 
12/- ; 

Presents a statement of the theory 
of asset price formation. 


Economics. National Book League 


Readers’ Guide. 3/6d. 


Economics. 
Duesenberry and 
Allen & Unwin. 


Cases and Problems 1% 
By James S 
Lee F, Presto’s. 
15/- 
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